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ABSTRACT j 

Features of a special purpose English as a second 
language (ESL) course for foreign graduate students entering the 
Wharton School of Business at University of Pennsylvania are 
described. In response to the rigorous demands and competitive 
atmosphere at WhaSton, the course has been designed to teach coping 
IkfiSi aSd strategies particularly for the demanding "^ analyses 
courses. Departing from the traditionally supportive atmosphere of 
EsT courses^the lourse for foreign business graduate students wi,ll 
include a grading system and ratings of the quality of class 
Participation, similar to those of the Wharton program as a whole. 
Among "he coping strategies to be taught for case analyses courses 
are- be prepared, participate actively, take risks, be assertive, and 
avoid digressions. The communication skill development strategies are 
sociolinguistic awareness and vocabulary expansion. Reading 
strategies include previewing, critical . reading and thinking, 
significant fact identification, memory, and prioritizing and time 
management. (RW) 
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We are in the process of developing a course for foreign students 
planning to enroll in graduate programs at the Wharton School of Business, » 
part of the University -of Pennsylvania. Our rationale for developing ths 
curri cuius for this course is threefoldi ^ 

1. First, in Summer II session (July-August) our program receives 
' a sizeable murt>er of .f oreign students from all over the world 

■ i D 

I 

destined for MBA or* PhD programs in business starting in September. 
' Traditionally this is our most high-powered contingent of students. 
A large number of this group has already been accepted for study 
at the university, which implies high TOEJL scores and strong 
academic records, considering the highly selective admissions 
policy of the university and especially Wharton. Generally 
^ speaking, they are serious in purpose, apprehensive about their 

cr, upcoming first semester, and demanding of their English academic 

^ preparatory course, for which they have high expectations. ' 

IJ- The university International Programs Office reports that of 

all the fields of study offered at the university. Business holds • 
the highest enrollment of foreign students. in J*ll 1982). • 
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And, the university administration has recently announced a large 
overseas recruitment campaign. Therefore, we have reason to sus- 
pect that a sizeable number will continue to be admitted and bi 
in need of our services. ' 

2. Second, our intensive (*t hour per day) courses in Summer II session 
last only seven weeks, which pasi extremely quickly, and do not ^ 
allow sufficient time for major syllabus adjustments or materials 
development . As those of you who have taught ESP cours* know, 

the pressures of developing materials for classroom use as the 
course is going on create a feeling of what Swale* (1980) aptly, 
calls "siege", for each class Meeting represents another deadline 
for the instructor. In a way. What we are trying f to do in this 
project is sake it easier -for the instructors to cope with this 
type of English for Business Graduate Students course by develop^ 
ing a core curriculum in the form of specific goals and objectives, 
and, lacking a core textbook, a si xe able packet of materials ready 
for use on day one. To this end, over the past several months 
we have been carrying out a general needs analysis which has 
included our interviewing American students 9 professor? and 
former foreign students of ours, all presently at Wharton. We 
have also been visiting classes and examining reading saterials. 

3. Third, the demands of the Wharton Business School are special, 
and require emphasis on specific skills that are not covered in 
the traditional college skills course that we now offer. The 

0 academic program at Wharton is rigorous, Some American students 
have gone as far as to describe the atnosphere as "cutthroat?! 
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' The pressure. 6f these conditions are likely to be exacerbated 
for the foreign student whose native language is not English. ^ 
Therefore, we see instructors of this course especially as 
responsible for preparing these students for the reality they 
will confront. This implies the need for including sore com- 
petitive elements than are found in traditional fostering. 
° supportive ESL classes. We have in mind, for example, use of 
the Business ^School grading system DS (Distinguished). HP 
(High Pass). P (Pass) and NC (No Credit). Ordinarily, grading 
is not a part of our regular ESL program. Classroom manage- 
ment modifications would include the use of seating charts, 
where the instructor has a grid with each student's name and 
assigned seat and gives daily grade, for quality of class par- 
ticipation. This practice is consistent with that of many case 
analysis courses. These 'dreaded, but required courses arm the 
most divergent from the traditional graduate school lecture or 
seminar course. For this reason we feel the case method, similar 
- to that described by Piotrowski (1982) for foreign executives, 
at the Harvard Business School, is appropriate for incorporation- 
into our course. 

With this information as background, I would now like to turn to the 
aajor focus of our paper today. Because .of limitations of time, we have ^ 
chosen to present examples of what we envision as an essential component 
of courses such as ours for graduate business students, that is, what ws 
are calling "coping strategies". We'are using this term to mean plans of ~ 
action that we recommend student, apply when faced with particular pressure. 
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or problematic situations that say arise in this particular academic 
environment. We intend to give the students in and out of class assign- 
ments tp put these coping strategies into practice as part of what sight 
be called an overall plan for academic survival. 

Some of these strategies are useful for foreign students in general. 
Others are specific to students of business 9 aqd the latter are what we- „ 
will emphasize here. v . ? 

Foreign business students that we interviewed, for the most part 
identified three areas where they werp having the greatest problem coping! 

1. keeping up with lectures at the same time as taking useful notes 

2. following in-class discussions, especially in esse analysis courses 

3. keeping up with the heavy reading load 

The first, listening and note-taking in lecture is a recurring 
problem for foreign students in general, and,/ since techniques for im- 
provement described at length in the study skills literature and spelled ' 
out in a variety of recent advanced ESL materials. I will not deal with 
this area today. 

The second area, following in-class discussions, is more challenging, 
for the curriculum developer/ because it involves spontaneous interaction* 

R>reign students find it nearly impossible to keep up with the rapid-paced 

f 

discussion- of arcase analysis course, for example. They are often unablm 
to participate because, by the time they formulate what they want to say, 
the discussion has moved on to another topic. If they are graded accord- 
lag to quality of participation, then this is a seridus dilemma. 

By using the case method in our course, we Hill simulate what goes 
on in a "real" business school course. Mot only will the content, le 
relevant and of interest ; mat the format will give them realistic ex- 
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perienee, and, most importantly for our purposes, the case analysis 
discussion process will sake clear the need for interactional strategies, 
and thus give us access to and provide justification for our presentation 
of coping strategies to the class. Student awareness of the need to im- , 
prove their communication skills will be heightened in this way, and they 4 
will be encouraged to carry out assignments which are designed to reinforce 
these strategies. This is a crucial point, for, in the past we have found 
only limited success in convincing students of the importance of communipar 
tion practice exercises such as Gambits (Contact Caaada Series, 1979)» 
A cast analysis discussion generall follows a three-stage pat tern i. 
, 1. Description of and analysis of the case situation 

2. Analysis of the options and alternative courses of action 
^ 3. Recommendations for specific action 
I would recommend you to Piotrowski (1982) and Ronstadt (1976) fpr more, 
detail on the format. 

Ft>r our purpose* we will isolate certain strategies to enable our 

r 

students to cope with the case analysis discussion. Specific examples, 
adapted from Ronstadt (1976) are listed ljelowi 

1. Be prepared 
—familiarize yourself well with the specifics of the case 
—anticipate questions about the case 
—anticipate key issues 
—prepare comments 

2. Participate Actively 
—contribution as social responsibility 
—the sin of silence 

3» Talcs 'Risks 

—principle of mistaken efforts being preferable to no 

effort at all 

4. Ba Assertive . 

—distinction between non-asartive , assertive • and aggressive 

behaviors 

** ■ ■ - * 
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^ 6. 

5» Avoid Digressions 

— importance of staying on tkslc and the consequences of 
tangential comments and indirectness 

Through continual discussions as follow-up to the case analyses, the class 

will fine-tune their awareness and understdhding of the importance of. 

strategies for more effective participation in classroom interaction. . 

Besides these strategies directly related to the case method, there 

are others aimed at improving their communication skills. These include 

♦ 

suggestions Tor vocabulary expansion and inrease of awareness of socio- 
linguistic rules and patterns specific to the business school context!/ 

1. Gambits 

2. Oral presentations 

—assigned rolest presenter, respondents, discussants 
— appropriate form 

3* Observational visits to case analgia classes 

— specific assignments of behadoral patterns to observe 

Jf. Group projects with formal presentation 

5* Videotape 

6. Out-of-class Assignments 

— TV and radio 0 
— Business newspapers and magazines 4 ' 

?• Vocabulary Research requiring intaoriew with Americans 

One final point concerning interactional strategies deals with an 
essential resource that often remains untapped for foreign students* 
the American student population. In general foreign students associate 

with other foreign students, but find their American colleagues un- 
approachable or too competitive to consult with, much less study with. 
Pointing out the importance of reciprocity and formulas for initial 
interaction may be useful in providing suggstion for obtaining greater 
access to this human resource* 



Coping strategies for reading focus on techniques we can give to 
foreign students to sake their reading both sore comprehensible and 
more efficient. 

Foreign students in particular need to develop strategies for coping 
with graduate-level work, since they often cone from cultures where . 
these skills have never been taught. Students need to develop approaches 
to text .that are flexible j approaches which can vary according to the 
particular text to be read, the nature of the goals for that text, 
and the tine available to coaplete the assignment; « 

Business students generally have two basic types of text to readi 
the case study and expository business prose.* A case study presents 
facts and a context for then that must be closely analyzed, by the 
student, requirii^ careful of his critical reading skills. The 
expository prose he will be required to read contains information and 
analysis that he will have to digest and remember t itr therefore 
necessitates a strategy for identifying the most significant points 
in the text as well as a strategy for remembering them. Both the cast 
study and business expository, prose share share some distinctive textual 
features which distinguish them from text in other subject areas. 
These distinctive features include a great number of graphs, tables, 
diagrams and flow charts, statistical tables f formulas, and theoretical 
models of business organisation and practice. When a student realises 

» 

that those features are common to much of what he will be reading, 

ft 
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he can practice organizing the inib nation provided with greater 
efficiency. The first step, therefore, in developing "coping 
strategies* is to have the ESL student "preview* several typical 

.. • . ' :: ■ ., 8..- 



tausiaess texts (of either type) ia order to pull out oa hie own the 
soot coaooa eleaente 0 (those named shove) and to discuss the iaportsace 
of looking at those features first and Briefly ia order to gaia an,, 
overview or "fraaework" for the text. Students after a eaall aaouat 
of practice usually find that Baking a hahit of previewing their 
reading aaterial yields a great savings in tiae» since, when they 
are ready to read the text sore deeply, they already have a good idea 
of what Ihe text will focus on and what the significant inforaatioa 
Is likely to to. 

Next the student needs to ask himself some critical questions 
which relate to the previewing he has dome. He needs to ask himself, 
for exaaplei 

Who is the writer and when did he write this? 
' What do X already know atout the subject? 

What kind of Information (or theory) will he presented here? 

V/ 

Is the writer likely to have a particular hlas? 
. is the point of view the writer will take oiaHar to 

other views I have read? If not. how is it likely to 
contrast with them? 4i 
According te the title and my previewing what are likely 
to he the most important points ia the text? 
The student should , he encouraged to think ahout the critical 
questions he develops before he hegins reading the article care fully | 
he may even try to provide answer* to the questions # although this 
is not absolutely necessary. In order to keep a particular direction 
to his reading the student should choose one question to keep in 



the "tack of his Bind" during the time he ie reeding. Thie allowm 
him to relate the in formation in the text hack to hie questions thus 
giving thai information a structure or framework. Thie framework , 
which night also he called a "schema." aleo provide* a logical basis 

for his notetaking. 

at the end of hie reading the student neede to think about other 
critical/evaluative questions. For the most part, he needs to relsi«J^ 
the specific information he has just read to other information he has 
read previously and to a more general overview of the subject. Questions 

he might need to ask arei 

1. How does the readin relate to other readings I have 
been assigned (a) this week and (b) during the whole 
course so far? 

2. Does this article contribute to understanding of the 
(business) field in general? If so, how? 

3. Does the article expand my own knowledge? 
/+. what wae the writer purpose in the article? 
5. What was my instructor's purpose in having me read thie 

article at this particular time? 
5. Would I modify or add to the writer's ideas? 
In the case study types of readings the post-reading critical 
questions are especially important, since the business student will 

'.-1 

need to analyse the situation that has been presented in terms of the » 
knowledge and experience he already has and provide concrete solutions 
for the problem at hand. The post-reading critical questions will 
focus the beginning of hie case analysis. 
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Foreign students often complain that although they manage to 
comprehend th^lr academic reading they are not able to retain the^ 
information they have read. Therefore a "coping strategy" for improv- 
ing memory of what has been read is an important component of this 
program. Memory work also reinforces the student's comprehension , 
since only when the meaning of the concepts he wants to remember are 
clear tohim, will he be able to process them in his memory. Thus* the h 
first' principle in improving the student's retention of text is making 
sure that the text is clearly undestood. In order to check his com- 
prehension, the student should be encouraged to recite or write the 
ideas in his own woeds after reading or, if the reading is quite long, 
after one section of text. If he finds at that point that he has dif- 
ficulty zeroing in on what the writer said; he will need to go back 
to the text and concentrate on the part or parts which are still 
"fUsay" for him. Again, he will need to check himself by reciting 
the maim concepts of his reading* The recitation is also helping 
him process the information for retention in his long-term memory. 

It may be the case that it will be more difficult to re tain^n f ormati on 

n 

in a foreign language than iff the stui dent's native langt^eiJLf this 
Is true, it is particularly cchicial that memory techniques be empfca- 
•ised. 

The principle of categorization is also an important one for 
reyention* clustering theideaa of the text into categories makes' 
them more meaningful and thus more easily remembered. It also 
hell* divide the material to be remembered into small "chunks 19 that 
the student can process easily aJk he attempts to remember one chunk and 
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then aakes connections from one "chunk 99 to the next. In additon, 

students Hill find that they will remember better when they rJ^ew 

material at regular intervals rather than in t concentrated period 

of time (Just prior to a teat, for example J • Since business students 

aust constantly apply their accumulated knowl^d^e to case anlyses 

and auat constantly have facts and figures available for recall in 

a 

class discussions, this is/particularly important technique ^for them* 

To summarise, the coping ^xategiee for reading include the 
student's previewing of thf business text for specific features distino 
tive to it, asking pre-reading critical Questions to giye him a - v 
focus for his reading and note taking, asking post-reading critical 

V t 

questions to help the student toward an anlysia of the case situations 
and practicing of memory principles to rslnf brce new information* 

The foreign business student with a tremendous amount of 
material to read needs to prioritize in terms of his reading assignments 
so as to make the best use of the time he has at his disposal. He can 
do this in one of several ways, e.g. i l) in terms of which readings 
may be most crucfal to his instruct on 2) in terms of which readings 
he is most interested ini 3) in terms of which readings may be most 
significant (according to author or title) for the business field in 
general. In ay experience, foreign students tend to feel that they must 
read everything, and everything auat ^be read thoroughly. On the contrary, 
students need to be selective about what they fead>and how they read iti 

it 

bom articles merit only a preview rather than an intensive reading. *> 
Foreign students see* to have a particularly hard time doing this, so 
if would be worthwhile? spending sose^class tine in a discussion of the 
priorities process. * . 7 * 
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Related to the, issue of prioritizing is the sore general concept of 
time management* Foreign students in a new and confusing environment seen 
to to particularly vulnerable to the trap of lack of efficient scheduling* 
Moreover 9 the Wharton* business students • even more than other students, 
need to develop strategies for keeping up Kith their academic work f since 
the nature of their course s-and grading system means that serious consequences 
will result if they do not* In case courses the students need to to very 
much "on top 19 of 'thf material in each class session • and sinoe they are 
graded on how much and how well they participate, it means that they simply 
cannot afford to "let things slide". By planning an overview of the semester 
in terms of which assignments are due when* and organizing a ^Laa of attack* 
am to how to tost divide the time available for the assignments, the student 
is more likely to complete the assignments on time and with less stress. 
The concept of a weekly study play also needs to to stressed! and students 
need to think realistically about how much time they can devote to a par- 
ticular project. Realizing how much (or little) time is available for a 
particular assignment tends to force the student to become more efficient 
in his studying* 

We have tried to analyse the needs of a particular population of foreign 
students and have based our program of academic "survival" on the real-life 
situation with which these students will to faced in a graduate business . 
program* (at the Wharton School)* We have tried to identify the most crucial , 
area* in which foreign students need to concentrate in order to keep their 
"heads above water" in the competitive environment of the Wharton School 
ox others like it* 
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Academic Programs 

I. Introduction - Background information 

Rationale for development of "English for Foreign Graduate 
Students in Business" course ..„*.. 

II. Coping Strategies • t r' 

A. Interactional Strategies 

1. Case analysis course 

a. Be prepared . , >, 

b. Participate Actively 

c. Take Risks" -'♦ *4k 
,d. Be Assertive 

e. Avoid Digressions 

2. Communication Skill Development 

a. Sociolinguistic awareness 
' b. Vocabulary expansion 

B. Reading Strategies „ 
i; Previewing 

2. Critical reading and thinking 

3. Significant facts 
k. Memory 

5. Prioritising and Time Management 
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